


The Fall of theHouse of Tsarnaev 


Josie Jammet for The Boston Globe 


T^aian , the eldest, started hearing the voice as a young man. It disturbed him. It frightened 
him, as die voice inside grew more insistent. It may in the aid have directed him. 

Dzhpld^ , the youngest, was the child full of promise. But almost from die moment he left 
home, trouble ^ failure seoned to mark him, and risk to allure him. He was anydiing but a 
passive figure in the history the brotho^ would soon tnaVft 

A five-month Globe irivestigation offers new details and insights into the two young men 
accused in the greatest act of terrorism in Boston history and the deqily dysfoncdonal femily diat 
produced them. 
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Tamerlan 


Tamerlan’s dreams in shards, the voices inside grew louder 

David FiliDov and Patricia We 



Jqsie Jammetfor The Boston GlobeBiaaeA on interviews and photogti^hic lefermces, die Giobe 
conunissioned illustrated re-creations of scores from the Tsamiaevs* lives, sudi as .Tonerlan and 
' Jahar’s bedroom. 


Cliapter 1 

Hopes gave way to chads — 

Tampan Tsamaev first heard the voice when he was a young man 

It came to him at unexpected times, an internal rambling that he alone could hear. Alarmed, he 
confided to his mother that the voice “felt like two people inaiH« of me.” 
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As he got oldor, the voice became mrae authcnitative, its bidding more insistent. Tamerlan 
confided in a close fiiend that the voice had begun to issue orders and to require him to perform 
certain acts, fhou^ he nevo* told his fiiend specifically what those acts were. 

“He was tom between those two people,” said Donald Larking, 67, who attended the mosque 
with Tamerlan for nearly two years. “He said that several times. And he did not like it.” 

Federal investigators have suspected that Tamerlan, the 26-year-old boxer fiom southern Russia 
who is believed, along wifii his brother, to have set off the deadly Boston hbrathon bombs in 
April, was motivated, if not deliberately directed, by real lifi: jihadist revolutionaries on the other 
side of file ^obe. But ui investigation by the Bostcm Globe suggests that Tamorlan was iii the 
perilous grip of someone far more menacing: himsdf. 

The Globe corroborated with sevoul people who ^ew him just how plagued Tamerlan felt by 
the inner voices. Some family acquaintances feared tor his moital health, among than a doctor 
conconed it coifid be schizophroiia. The Globe’s five-month investigation, with rqiorting in 
Russia, Kyrgyzstan, Canada, and the United States, also: 

■ Fundamoitally recasts the conventional public ui^erstanding of the toothers, showing them to 
be much more nearly coeqiufis in fiulure, in growing deqioation, and in con^irKy. 

■ Establishes that the brothers were heirs to a patton of violoice ai^ dysfimction tunning back 
sevoal ;^erations. Their fiitha, Anzor, scarred by brutal assaults in Russia and lata in Boston, 
often awoke soeaming and tearful at night* Both parents sou^tpsyt^atric care shortly alia 
arriving in the United States hut ^ipaently sought no hdp for Tamerlan evoi as his mental 
ccmdifion grew more obvious and worrisome. 

■ Casts doubt on the claim by Russian security officials fiiat Tanaalan made contact with or was 
recruited by Islamist radicals during his visit to his famil y homdami 

■ Rais^ questions about the Tsamaevs’ claim that they came to fiiis country as victims of 
perseoidon seeking asylum. More likely, they were on the run fiom elemoits of the Russian 
undowmld whom Anzor had fidlen afoul of. Or they were simply fleeing economic hardship. 

In any case, the family fiom which two alle^ bombers emerged very likely diould not have 
been hae at all. Butonce they arrived the promise ofafiesh start quickly soured; fire chaotic 
ways fiiat had long marked tiiis clan only intoisified. Long before the bombs ripped fiuou^ 
Boylston Street, all six membos of the Tsamaev family had encounters wifii local police, some 
of them rqieatedly. One decade afta they arrived bristling with expectation, the Tsamaev famil y 
had implodedj each memba rruuked by some personal fiulure wifiiin a culture they neva fully 
understood or ad^ited to. Only two of the Tsamaev children would graduate firom high school, 
and none of the four eva found their footing outside the troubled family drcle. 

“Anzor was not able to adjust to life in this country, that was very obvious,” said Chris Walta, 
ownaof Yajda Tribal Rugs in Camtoidge, who allowed Anza to work on cars in a space bdiind 
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his shop. could not follow the logical path you need to follow. He just couldn’t put it 
together, and it affected all of diem.” 

Takoi togetho’, these findings suggest diat the motivation fin* the Tsamaev brodiers’ violent acts 
is mote likdy rooted in the turbulent collapse of their family and didr escalating personal and 
collective fidlu^ than, as f^oal investigators have suggested, on the odi^ side of the globe. It 
is a portrait that makes the plot diat yielded the Canute of April IS seem less complicated, and 
die horrific outcome less prevoitable. 

If die truth is that Tampan Tsamaev and his rangy teenage brodier acted out of private motives, 
reinforced by the fervoit entredies of the Muslim militants whose voices and images boiled on 
their computer screen, they would join die ranks of hom^pxiwn murdoers such as die Colorado 
movie dieater diooter and the Oklahoma City bombers. Other than thdr run-ins with local law 
enforcement, litde about than cried out for intervention. When the FBI, responding to a tip fiom 
Russian intelligence, checked out the Tsamaevs in 2011, tfa^ i^iparaidy found nothing to trigger 
alarm ot particular precautions — their findings were tudred away in a database widi hundreds 
of odm’ similar cases. 


Hie Tsamaevs, at the time of the FBI oicounta, could easily have seoned just anotha 
floundering, firagmenting fiunHy. At its core, one more reckless young man. Or periutps it was 
two. 



ReutersDaa Tsamaevs — siblings Tamerlan, Dzhokhar (later called Jahar), Bella, and Ailina, and 
parents Anzor and Zubeidat — all had incidents with police in the years th^ were in the United 
States. 

Chapter 2 

Elderly chasing dreams 

To find file Tsamaevs’ place in Cambridge, all you had to do was follow the noise. 

By 2008, five years after they’d all arrived in the United States, the Tsamaev fiunily had 
expanded and their cramped third-floor apartmoit, tucked in one of the run-down triple deckers 
on Norfolk Street, was as crou^ed as it was loud. At varying times thoe were <me or two babies, 
the offiqving of the Tsamaey’s two temage dau^tos; three adulte; and three teoiagers 
occiqiying 800 square feet of living space designed for a family half fiidr size. Their shoes 
spilled down the stairway; their voices rang out the wimfows. 

The b^ies’ cries were an erratic undercuiroit, erupting both day and nij^t When the oldo: 
chilrhen got home the decibel level in the apartment rose considoaldy, particularly when 
Tamerlan pounded out his fevorite hip-hop riffs on his keyboard. But none of them could 
compare to Zubeidat, file matriarch of the household and a woman prone to emntinnal 
effusiveness. At times some nei^bors had to put their hands over that ears to block it all out. 

’Zubeidat had file loud voice,” sighed Harvey Smifii, who lived in the basement apartmeat. 

In the early years, the family plunged into their new life with enfiiusiasm. Tamodan and his 
sister, Bella, at^d^ the local pviblic high school, Cambridge Rindge and Latin, while Ailina 
was in file public middle school and D^okhar was enrolled at the public elonoitary school. The 
Cainbridg^rt School, where he flourished. Although he was initially held back because of hiS 
limited English-language skills, Dzhokhar — later simplified to Jahar by his cliuMmatos — was 
reading so ^ficiently by the end of the third grade that he was bumped to fifth grade. Katie 
Chamer-Laird, one of his former teachers and now the school’s principal, recalls one of his 
report cards saying that he had “a heart of gold.” 
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Dzhokhar started third grade at Cambridgeport School, eager to learn English and make friends. 
He was reserved, but showed athletic flair on the soccer fidd. He later improved so mudi 
academically that he was bumped to fifth grade the following year. 

Tamo’lan, the eldest child, was expected to look after his sistos-in the whoil of a new school, 
psuticutaHy ftie mischievous Ailina, whom some in the fiunily called the“wild child.” More than 
once Tampan struck her when he felt she was out of line, ahcoiding to a fiiend of the sisters. 

Both Tsamaev paroits scaled back their work ambitions as th^ struggled to adiqpt. Althou^ 
Zubddat said h) many that she had trained as a lawyer, die b<^an providing home health cs^ 

' and would evoitually switch to cosmetology doing facials and ddn care atu Belmmit spa and 
that in her own home. Anzor, who told many that he had woik^ as a |»osecutor before 
cnnigrating, seized upon the square of asphalt that Chris Walter oftfoed him and set to work 
repairing and trading cars. Able to earn up to $100 aday, ttti times what he said he could make 
back home, Anzor was thrilled. 

“When he came here, Anzor loved it,” recalled his brother, Ruslm Tsarni, who lives in 
Montgomery Village, Md. “He rqipreciated the opportunity very, very much. He never 
complained.” 

They had arrived in New Jersey on a raw spring day in 2002, the Tsamaev paraits and, their 
youngest smi, a quiet boy of eight with an insatiable appetite for fieich fries. Hie other three 
children, who remained behind with relatives, would join than later, fri his pocket, Anzor had 
the scribbled phone number.of a fellow Chechen, Dr. Khassan Bmev, a prominent surgeon who 
ha^ a home in Needham. 

“He called me and said, ‘Please, can you help me? There is no one here to meet us,^ ” said Baiev. 

The Tsamaevs stayed with the Baievs for one month before moving into.their Cambridge 
apartment. Anzor got right to work, fixing cars. Cruismg around town in his battoed van, often 
at breakneck speed, he befiiended many merchants and thdr custmners along Broadway in 
Cambridge and soon developed a frdthM clientele of his own, many of them drawn by his 
competitive prices and spirited nature. 

“Anzor was tough as they come,” recalled Joe Timko, a supervisor at Webster Auto Body in 
Somoville where Anzor did body work for several months. “He’d dumge a transmission right 
there <m the street. I mean, he was a stone. But he was also very emotional. He always came ri^t 
up and gave you a hug.” ' 

One of about a dozen Chechen families in the Greater Boston area, the Tsamaevs soon became a 
part of their loose-knit social scene. Pulling up at their picnics and diimers in their used Hyundai 
with their gaggle of children in bad^ the “two swans,” as they had been called bade home, were 
hard to miss. Anna Nikaeva, a Chechoi who runs a'senidr care fodlity'in Newton with her 
husband, recalls that both the Tsamaevs liked to dress wdl. 
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“She was very glamorous, very fancy, like she was going to walk down the red carpet,” said 
Nikaeva. “She wore elegant dresses with hi^ heels. . . . Anzor was also dressed finely and he 
was most handsome. They had big plans for their kids in Amoica.” 
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Dmitry Kostyukav/The New York TimesZubeidat Tsamaev, the ntotho^ of the two sus^>ects in the 
Boston bombing, after a ikws conference in Makhadikaia, Russia, on April 25, 2013. Both 
paroits insisted diat their sons were innocent and had no connection to radical Islam. 


The child they had the biggest plans for was their first-bom son, Tamolan. Zrtoeidat clearly 
doted on him and was forevo* singing his praises or musing about his brilliant prospects. As 
Nikaeva put it, “Tamerlm was idolized. Anything he said was ri^t He was perfect.” 

Except that he wasn’t. One day in 2008 when the two women were talking, Nikae^^a told 
Zubeidat that she was very impressed with Tamerlan, who had worked for ho* during foe past 
summer helping with some of her elderly clients. Zubeidat responded by confiding in Nikaeva. 

m 

“He had told his mofoo- that he felt there were two people livii^ inside of him,” said Nikaeva. “I 
told hor, ‘You should get that chedc^ out’ But she just ^d, ‘No, he’s fine.’ I^e couldn’t accept 
the tiniest <mtidsm of him. But obviously she was thinking about it enough she brou^t it 

up.” 
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Although they appear not to have sought mental health care for dieir son, the Tsamaevs regularly 
saw a psychiatrist Aemselves. Dr. Alexander Niss, whose jnactke is now based just outside Los 
Angeles, says he saw Anzor and Zubeidat during his residotcy at St. Elizabeth’s Ho^ital in 
Brighton fin* mondily visits fiom 2003 to 2005. Anzor told Niss diat he had bear oqrtured by 
Russian hoops during the bloody civil war in Chechnya and had been rqreatedly tortured. His 
experimce, as Anzor described it, “was voy traumatic and it was interfi^ng with his daily life,’’ 
said Niss. “He had trouble sleq>in£^ diings like that. He was feally a side persmi.’’ 

Niss, who is fiom Russia, said Zubeidat also met with turn occasionally to address some 
“neurotic problems,” but he declined to elaborate. 

After the Tsamaev brothers were implicated in die bombmg, Nikaeva recourhed to ho* husband, 
Maldunud “Max” Mazaev, her startling conversation with Zubeidat about Tamerlan’s talk of 
ang^ voices inside. Mazaev, a urologist, speculated that Tamerian suffered a kind of mental 
imbalance, probdily schizophrenia. Telling his mother about it was tantamount, according to 
Mazaev, to “Tamerlan giving her his own diagnosis. But wtmi a parent is not prqiared to hear 
somethii^ like that they just don’t hear it.” 

Mazaev later called Niss, whom he knew fiom his days in Bodon, to discuss the matter. 

“1 told Niss diat Tamerlan had S(»ne finm of schizophrenia. That, combined widi smoking 
marijuuia and head trauma from boxing had all made him ill,” r^led Mazaev. “But Niss 
thought it was more a form of paranoia. We were just talking, you know, two doctors talking.” 

Nikaeva also discussed the issue of Tameiian’s iimer voices in an interview earlier this year widi 
Rolling Stone magazine. 
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Reuters A photo shared by Zubddat’s honily in Makhachkala, the i»ovincial ct^tal of Dagestan, 
shows a young Tameriah, with his father A^r (left), mother 2^ubddat, and uncle Muhamad 
Suleimanov. 


Chapters 

The pull of Islam 

MecUcal treatment wasn’t the answer far her son, Zubeidat evidoitly dedded; religion was. 
Evmtually, die would encoura^ Tamo'lan to onhrace Islam to discoora^ him fixim partying 
and drinking. But Niss said that evoi when he was seeing her she was encouraging her eldest son 
to read the Koran. 

The Tsamaevs, like many Muslims fixim the former Soviet Union, practiced a rdaxed form of 
Islam at home and attended mosque only occasionally. But as the stress of life in tl^ adopted 
country began to take its toll, the femily turned to religion with mounting fervor. Oidy An^r 
remained stubbornly secular, evoi as ^ was deeply traditional in othor ways. 

Tamerlan, some times accompanied by Jahar, occasionally attended the Friday service at the 
Islamic Society of Boston’s nnall blue and silver mosque, a short walk from their house. Some 
neighbors recall Zubeidat, clad in dark hijab, sternly leading her dau^ters there. 
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But £u&, too, was soon a soxuce of tuimoil and conflict — as ever, the Tsamaev flunily way. It 
was Bella, die more conservative of the girls, who triggered the first clash when she began dating 
a young Brazilian man whQ was not Muslim. Anzor was enraged. Detomined that his children 
abide by his wishes, he was not above raising his l^d to ensure they did. udien he 

discovoed marijuana in a beer can in Jahar’s car, struck him, according to a couple of Jahar’s 
friends. The girls, particularly Ailina, were fearful of flieir frither. 



Mark Garfinkel/Pool PhotolD. October, Ailina Tsamaev was in South Boston district court, 
chained with impeding a counterfeiting investigation. 

I 

Adamant that the girls marry men of their own religion and heritage, Anzor ordered Tamerlan to 
intervale and bring Bdla’s relationship to an end. Tamalan obliged with a neat right hook to the 
otha student’s face, according to sevoal sources, for which he was suqieoded finom school for 
one wedc. Generally, he didn’t have to say a word to get his message across; his intimidating 
aurasufficed. 
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Tamerlan had been wooing at his boxing foil force since arriving in the United States. Not only 
was he t raining at the Somerville Boxing Club, but most days of the wedc he ran long distance 
through the dty streets as Anzor shouted advice from abicycle close bdiind. When he began 
, using the grape^vered trellis near their apartment as a makeshift gym, neighbors dubbed him 
the “pull-up boy.” 

Would-be suitors of the Tsamaev girls got the message fret. 

“It wasBi’t like he ever said, donH mess with my sister. People just knew,” recalled Luis Vasquez, 
a fellow student and forma* candidate for the Cambridge City Council. 

Tamo'hm’s role as the oiforcer was reserved largdy for his siblings. Jahar in particular came 
underdose scrutiny of his brother, who at seven years his senior seemed more a mmtor than a 
friend. Tamerlan sometimes took his brother with him to the gym and encouraged him to box. As 
one trainer remembered it, Jahar was not particularly intoested in boxing, “but he was going 
throu^ the motions for his brother. ... He was like a lost dog.” 

Classmates dubbed Tamerlan ‘Tam,” the first of a host of nidmames he was givoi and readily 
assumed like so many different identities. They knew lum as an amiable fellow always ready 
wjih a “Yo, bio. . .” and a sl^ on the back. 

Tama*lan was a voracious reader — his personal library included Shtflodc Holmes and the 
writings of Gandhi — but school did not come easy to him . In an dfort to help the children with 
their studies, foe.Tsamaevs bought a computer with guidance from Smith, fear basemcait 
- neighbor. As with most tlungs in the house,* Smith recalls that the Tsamaev boys doraihated the 
screen and routinely took priority over the girls. For Tamerlan, the com{mter would become a 
near constant companion. . ■ . 

As die budding’s landlady, Joanna Heriihy.put it, ‘Tamerian was on the Intemeffirom the time 
hecainehm.” 

The computo* screen also offered a way for die Tsamaev sistos to soeen potential mates, some 
of whom dleir parents selected for them. They scrutinized <me photo in particular of a teenager 
widi light brown hair and an inviting smile. He had been diosen by the fionily to be the spouse of 
one of the giris in an arranged marriage. 

It woiild come as a shock to many in their Cambridge comnninity, but die Tsamaev parents were 
adamant that their diildroi have marriage partners selected fiir thoiL Never miiid diat diey had 
dod^ Ranged marriages for themselves: Anzor now regarded the practice as a crucial cultural 
Imk to their distant homeland. 


“An^ wanted the frunily to be a typical Muslim, Chechen femily, and that meant the parents 
controlled dungs and arranged the children’s marriages,” said Walter, owner of die Cambridge 
rug shop behind which Anzor worked. 
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Bella, however, decided she did not like the young man looking out fiom the con^Hiter soeen 
and declined. And so it was that Elmirza Khozhugov, a idative of one of Algor’s brothers and a 
native of Kazakhstan, became Ailina’s husband. 

She was 16. It was time. 

Like some others who knew the family. Smith, the basemoit ndghbor, was iq>palled. “I told 
than to run away,” he said, referring to the two girls. 

They didn’t Instead, Ailina and Khozhugov were married in Cambridge in 2007. Ailina was still 
16; Khozhugov was 20. Seventeen days later, Ailina gave biith to her first duld, a son named 
Ziyaudy. That Ailina was pr^nant at the time of ho* marriage seemed to trouble die Tsamaevs 
little. Getting pregnant before getting married is not uncommon in the former Soviet Union. 

The marriage lasted barely more dian a year. On a spring mruning in 2008, a sobbing Ailina 
stood barefix>t in the rain outside of her apartment in Bellingham, Warit, b^gmgpassersby for a 
cell phone so that she could call the police to report that her husband had tried to strangle Itor, 
according to court records. Khozhugov pleaded guilty to assault, and file nuuriage was clearly 
over. 

Not long afta Ailina moved back into Norfolk Street, Bella followed, wifii her own baby in tow. 
Bdla had dn^qied out of school in ha junior year, and gone to Kaimldistan to marry, ^t soon 
afterwards, her marriage had fidled, too. 






Amy Neysman/Northjerseyxomlho\xf^ they were not implicated in the bombings, the Tsamaev 
sisters have bodi had trouble with die law. In September, Bella Tsamaev was in court in New 
Josey on marijuana charges. 

With all of them living, at various times, undor one roof by 2008, the household diumed with 
•babies and bills. Agitated by it all, Anzor developed an increasing array of health problems. His 
stomach hurt constantly. His head pounded. He tried acupuncture and consulted with a Chinese 
herbalist He even swore off his beloved cognac. He admitted to his Yayla Rugs lunch 
companions that he had been wnmg about his dau^iters’ marriages. Anzor even seemed to be 
losing his affection for his adopted homeland. 

“Life here was touglt” said Walter. “Anzor always said, ‘America, America is a great country.’ 
But it was sort of a joke. You had to work so hard hme.” 





David Filipov/Globe •StoffThe Kyrgyzstan grave of Zaindy Tsmnaev, Tamerlan and Jahar’s 
grandfother, who was killed in 1988. His first name was misspelled, crossed out, and written 
correctly. . . 


Chapterd 

Fleeing, but from what? 
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The world they’d left behind was so very differrait from the one they’d found. 

The Tsamaev clan had lived for generations in the Caucasus foothills of Chechnya, umil they 
were iqnooted in 1944, what Soviet dictator Josef Stalin viciously exiled the entire Chechen 
people to Central Asia and Siberia. Tois of thousands of Chediois starved m* froze to death 
during foe journey. Anzor’s frither, Zaindy, just 1 1 years old at foe time, was <me who survived. 
He carved out a life in Tokmok, a rambling {novindal city in the former Soviet rqmblic now 
called Kyrgyzstan that sprawls between the great Tien Shim mountains and endless stqtpe. 

Like many of his countrymen living on the edge, Zaindy at times survived by scavenging. He ■ 
often mined a local dump nicknamed “The Golden Pit” for itons or scrap to sell. One day in 
1988, he fruew some promising metal objects into his car, unaware that among than vfcte live 
munitions. The car exploded, killing the fotha of sevoi and the grandfofoor of Tamalan and 
Jahar. 



David Filipav/Globe StaffThs site of the frarma hone of Ziibeidat TSamaeva, Tamerlan and 
Dzhokhm’s mother, in Chokh, Dagestan, a province of southon Russia in the Caucasus 
mountains. Though the Tsamaevs are usually identified as Chechens, Ziibei^ is an ethnic Avar, 
the largest of more than SO ethnicities that live in Dagestan. 
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Zaindy’s Iwadstone, located in a remote comer of the Muslim conetery in Tokmok, is a mute 
tribute to his short and Imital life. Tlw name TSARNAEV, middy painted in blade, is split in 
two; die painter, having miscalculated the space, was forced to tuck the EV undor the TSARNA. 
He also misfiled the first name, Zaindy, then luisfily crossed it out and rewrote it. An emblem; 
all in all, of a family of faint imprint and uncotain |»ospects. 

Like his father, Anzor would also learn to work with other people’s wreckage and junked 
cars. By such means, he was able to provide for h^ wife, Zubeidat, whom he ihet in the mid- 
1980s, and their four children. Thdrs was, at best, an unconventional imion: die exotic, dark- 
haired young woman was an ethnic Avar. Her people, finom Chechnya’s-neighborto the-east, 
Dagestan, had a tense relationship with the Chechens. The two peofdes rardy.intermarried, and 
Anzor and Zubddat’s union was likely a shock to the fiunily. Just as ashmishing,- Zubeidat had 
already fled an arranged marriage, a brazen act in that tradition-bound time and culture. 


But Anzor and Zubeidat were both willfiil personalities, and th^ paid little mind to the whispers. 
She was the dramatic beauty, prone to excess. He was a stn^fmig fornix boxer and a talented 
raconteur. Together, they made a fiery mix. And more than a few envied thdr marriage. 



Zubeidat (top row, third from right) pictured in 1982 wife ho- ninth-grade hi]^ s^ool class in 
Chokh, Dagestan. 


“You’d look at them and think, ‘they’re like two swans,’ ” recalled Raisa Kaaeva, who grew up 
across the street from the Tsamaevs in Tokmok. 
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In the eariy 1990s, Anzor took his family to his historical homdand, Chechnya, which declared 
indepoidence from Russia in 1991, and at the time appeared to offer better proqiects dian 
Kyrgyzstan. He called his friend in Tokmok, Bakhtiar Nutmenov, declaring, ‘“Everything’s 
great.” Then, Nurmenov recalled, “the war l^gan.” 

In 1994, die Kremlin sent its troops to put down the ration. Tens of diousands died, hiiwirtvig 
of thousands fled. Among them were the Tsamaevs'. Nurmoioy remembers the day Anzor 
showed up in Tokmok in his battered hatchback witti his frunily, some doflies, and little else. 



Igor Kowdenko/European Pressphoto Agency^Odalaas Nurmenov in Tokmok, Kyrgyzstan, 
w ere the Tsamaev ^ily lived after the Chechen people were deported from the Caucasus to 
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Central Asia in 1944. Nuimenov and Anzor Tsamaev, fiitfaer of the Maradion bombing suspects, 
repaired cars for a living in ttie late 1980s and early 1990s. 

“He was arying. The car had little bullet holes,” Nuimenov recalled. 

Anzor returned to the business of reffuibishing cars. He wotdd lata: say in interviews that he also 
earned a law degree, but the univo^ity in Kyrgyzstan’s caj^tal, Bishkdc, where his three sisters 
and one of his brodiers earned law d^rees, has no record ttiat Anzor recei ved a diploma. Friends 
say he was more likely just taking classes. - 

Anzor and honily members have also.said that he worked &r a district prosecutor’s office in 
Bishkek, but the Kyigyz Interior Mirustry has no record diat Anzor ever did. More likely, 
according ta Uzbek Aliev, a leader of Tokmok’s Chechor diaspora, he had some kind of unimd 
internship. 

But the internship provided Anzor with smnething perhqis more vahiable to him than a law 
degree — an ID card from the prosecutor’s office. This, according to Maids, hdpedhim ward 
off conupt officials and extortion gangs seeking to get iii on his main livelihood: “Shuttle 
trading,” moving consumer goods to meet fiee market demand in the ruins* of the Communist 
economy. * • 

One product Anzor traded in was tobacco, according to Badru^ Tsokaev, a longtime famil y 
Mend. Anzor and an uncle would transport tobacco from a factory in soufiiem Kyrgyzstan and to 
buyers elsewhoe in the former Soviet Union. It was a good buahiess, but a dangerous one. 
Gangsters were idso dra^ to the tobacco trade. • 

ft is possible that threats from such criminals prompted ^nzor’s hasty departure, with his frunily, 
from Kyrgyzstan. His wife would later suggest as mudi, but that wasn’t frie story Anzor told. 

hi interviews with Russian journalists after the Bo^n bombing, Anzor said that the frunily had 
been frie victims of oppression of edinic Chediens. Anzor, according to family and Mends in the 
United States, suffered post-traumatic stress disorder and often woke iq> scre aming or weeping in 
die middle of the night. 

But some associates believe that Anzor exaggaated his narrative of persecution. Among them is 
Aliev, the deputy head of the Chechen diaspora. While Chechms feced hardships in Kyrgyzstan, 
he said, ‘there was no special treatment, bad treatment, frir Chedhois” in Tokmok when Anzor 
lived thoe. 

Sonie experts have also raised doubts about Anzor’s claim. Kathleoi Collins, a University of 
Nfiimesota associate professor of political science who worked in Kyrgyzstan in the mid- 1990s, 
said that Chediai community leaders complained about harassment in Kyrgyzstan after the Sept. 
1 1, 2001, tororist attacks in the United States — ^ and aftor the Tsamaevs left Kyrgyzstan for 
Zubeidat’s homeland of Dagestan in southern Russia. 
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Darren Durlach/The Boston GlobeTakiag a look at the life of Tamerlan and Ddiokhar’s 
grandfather sheds li^t on their violent roots. 

Mark K ram er, program director of Harvard University’s Project on Cold War Studies, who has 
testified in a number of asyhmi cases firom the re^on, says he sees, ‘*no basis for their being 
granted as^um at all.” ' • 

So, too, do associates of the family in Kyrgyzstan scoff at the notion of such persecution. As the 
fiunily fiiend Tsokaev, put it, “He rnade that up ... so that the Amaicans would give him a ■visa.” 

* • ' 

Zubeidat told a different story of the origins of her hudiand’s nervous disordor and nightmares to 
a he^&care aide in the United Statra Who^woiiced with Zubeidat for over a year caring for a 
’ disabled couple in West Newton. The aide'said Zubeidat told ha that Anzm had “tried to 
prosecute” some members of the Russian mob mvolved in an illegal trading venture. “When the 
case was over, the mob came and took Anzor for one wedc and tortured him so severely that he 
almost died. When they were done they dumped him out of thdr truck in the middle of 
nowhere,” said the aide, who spoke on condition of anonymity. 

“Zubeidat went to the hospital ami whoi she saw how horribly beaten he was sIm smd that she 
realized th^ had to get out of the couittiy,” the associate said. 

The mob, according to this account, took one macabre, parting shot Before Anzor could leave 
the hospital, someone took the finnily’s German shq)heid, cut off its head, and dq>osited it on 
the Tsamaevs’ doorstep. 

“Zubeidat said that is why they left,” added the aide. 

• f ‘ 

Back in Kyrgyzstan, thore is still anqther account of why the Tsamaevs wanted to go to Amenca, 
and it, too, has nothing to do with persecution. 

“We watched all these films, saw how beautiful Hollywood was,” said Nurmenov. “It seemed 
that life was good there. [Anzor] told me, ‘Let’s go to America. Why should we sit here and 
rust?’ One day I found out that he was going' away. He said, ‘You can get a visa to Amoica. It’s 
easy.’ And thoi later he left.” 

Josie Jammet for the Boston Globe Anzor pushed Tamerlan hard in foe boxing ring, and both 
were increasingly hopeful that Tamerian’s boxing skill would take him to foe big time, possibly 
even foe Olympics. 

Chapters 

Shattered illusions 

The soeaming echoed throu^out foe building. 
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Anzor Tsamaev was standing in the doorway of the old Somerville Boxing Club, his wiry form 
hunched with urgency, as he balked a succession of commands in his native Russian at Ms eldest 
son, who was sparring in the ring. The elder Tsamaev, Mmsdf a form«’ boxer, had been exiled 
to the doorway for Ms Mflammatoiy style of coadiing. But the bidlish Anzor thundered on. 

A few'bf the club’s staff let. it pass when they saw Mm try to climb into the ring, but when he 
leapt to ringside during sevwal heated bouts and again began trumpeting advice, he was ordered 
back into the audience. Hiat didn’t last long eitha-. 

“Pretty soon he’d be rig^t back up there on the qmm, yelling and screammg at Tamerlan,’’ 
recalled Lyle LasMey, a trainer who used to work at the club. “Eventually, he went and sat back 
in the oowd but then.he’d'just call out from there.” 

Seated docilely next to Anzor at many of Tamerlan’s bouts were Ms wife and three other 
chiltfien, bound by Anzor’s quixotic dream that Ms son would become a world-class contmder. 
Tamerlan’s foray into boxing was no mere matter of ^rt For the Tsamaev fiunily, who 
religiously showed up at the ring togetho: in the eariy years after diey arrived, it was MMr 
passpmt to reiq>ectability and their ticket to success. And none of tl^n bdieved it more fervoitly - 
than Tamerlan. 

For Anzor, the reality of life in America had proved more difficidt than his dream, but the sig^t 
of Ms eldest son in the ring invaritdjly buoyed Ms spirits. After a couple of years here, Tamerlan 
had pounded out a steady record of wins and come to be known as one of the better boxers in the 
region. Trainers gave Mm mcknames evocative of Ms raw power Tam or Timberiaml or just 
“The Russian.”^ . .. 
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Anne Rearick/Agence Vu/Aurora Photof^mxeAaa. Tsamaev with Somo^lle Boxing Club 
trainos got his hands laced at Golden Gloves in Lowell. Just one year after aniving in the United 
States, Tamerlan showed significant promise in the ring and in 2004 won the novice title in the 
178-pound division of the Gieatn Lowell Golden Gloves competition. 

\ *■ 

A gifted athlete and sought-after ^>arring paitner, Tamolan was unordiodox in sevoal respects. 

He was flamboyant, occasionally doing handstands and carft^ieels in the ring. Sometime he 
showed up \nfii his keyboard and performed an elegant sonata. Although he did not discuss his 
Muslim ^th with the other boxers, at times he quietly {daced a small mat on the floor and 
prayed. 


‘Tam was spotty ” said one trainer who woriced with him in Somerville and asked not to be 
identified. “Sometimes it seemed he didn’t want to be trained by anybody.” 


And then there were his clothes. Tamerlan’s workday outfit consisted of silver hightop tennis 
shoes^ skin-tight jeans, a wUte scarf, and his trademark furry hat Althou^ he was often hard 
'^or cash, he drove a sleek white Mercedes, rqjparmdy a peric of his fidher’s side business in used 
cars. On spedal occasions, he ^rted snake^in pants a^ a shirt unbuttoned to the waist 
Kendrick Ball, owner of the Camp Get Right Boxing Gym in Wmoester, remembers sedng 
Tamerian for the first time. 

“He had on a whi^ trieilich coa|haiid flashy boots that looked like were made of aluminum 

foil,” said Bidl. ^ the time I%ought if this guy is gonru dress like that he must be one tough 
mother: — . People were definitely watching him.” 


When Tamerian later began training at the Wai Kru mixed martial arts center in Allsttm, one of 
his training partners there, who ariced not to be identified, made fun of his filiriiy clothes and 
jokin^y called him “Eurotrash.” But Tamerian, he said, joked right back. 



Arme Rearick/Agence Vu/Aurora PAotojTamerlan Tsamaev witfi Micky Ward, former 
professional boxer, at Golden Gloves in Lowell in 2006. Whoi Tamolan graduated from high 
school in that year, he began attending college as a part time student but continued to devote 
most of his enogy to boxing. . 

Botti Tamerian and Anzor were increasingly hopeful that Tamerian’s boxing skill woidd take 
him to the big time, possibly even die Olympics. It might be his only route to success; his other 
options were not panning out Afta he g^iuded from Rindge in 2006, Tamerlan applied to 
UMass Boston but was, apparently, turned down because of his mediocre grades. He oirolled at 
Bunker HiU Conununity College as a part-time stiKtent in accoimting but attended fitfully, 
fflspearihg for (mly a single semester a year between,2006 and 2008. One of his teachers recalls 
'rlmerlan saying'that he was turning in papers late because his fetiier was ill. In die spring of 
2008, he took one more shot at higher educadmi and enrolled in two evoiing classes at Mass Bay 
Conununity College. He wididrew after three weeks for reasons diat are unclear. 

Tamerlan began partying hard. Much of his time was spent sifioking pot and listoiing to music 
widi some of his Rindge fiiends. One of than, Sdiastian Freddura, said diat *Tim,” or the 
“oddball Russian,” as they called Tamerlan, and dieir pals would roidinely go party on weekoids 
at Salem State University, whidi Freddura attended fi?^ 2008 to 2010. 

_ Another poson who hqipened to be on diat campus at die time was Sean Collier, the MIT police 
officer whom die Tsamaev brothors are accused of murdering, and who graduated fiom Salem 
State in 2009. It is a remarkable coincidence, but the Globe unoovoml no evidence that the two 
ever met. Investigators have indicated that the brodiers i^ipuadly approadied Collier at random 
on April 18 and shot him as they tried to take his gun.' A^^ if Tamerlan might have known 
Collier firom the Salon campus or had approached him intenitioially, state and federal 
investigators declined to cornment. 

The Salem campus is not the <»ily place that Tamerlan and CoUior might have crossed padis. 
Bodi men were active in Somerville boxing circles. Taiheriim trained at a gym called the 
Somerville Boxing Club that closed sevoal years ago. Collier provided IT assistance to a newer 
club odled the Somerville Youth Develoinnoit & Boxing Club. Sone trainers and staff involved 
at both clubs womlerif-Tamerlan ever became aware of Collier at one oftiie two locations. 

One of Tamorlan’s closest fiioids arouiul this time was a fellow CamWidge resident and Rindge 
graduate named Brendan Mess, with whom hb often smdred marijuana and trained at Wai Kru. 
Tamoian oftoi hung out with a group of fiioids at Mess’s home. One of those who sometunes 
joined the group recalls Tamerlan talldng abmit con^iracy politics, once reforing to “ ‘the 9/11 
setup by tiie American govemmoit.’ He said it had nothing to do with tororists.” 

No one thought much ifoout it at the time. 

Neither of his parents was happy that Tamerlan had abandmied liis sdiocding. Altiibuf^ inoud of 
his son’s boxing success, Anzor fioquoitly admonished him about his lack of a job and ^ two 
quatrded firequently, according to several sources. Zubddat, who now lives in Dagestan, said in 
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a telephone interview with the Globe last month that Tamerlan gave up on college voluntarily, 
but ^e was not sure why. 

“There was no problem with him in school,” she said. *^e had a brilliant brain.” 

Not nearly as much parental attention was focused on Jahar, who was increasingly left to forge 
his own way. When he graduated from the Community Chatter Schools of Cambridge school in 
2007, only Jo an na Herlihy, the Norfolk Street landlady, showed up to cheo* him fiom the - 
audience. Neither Anzor nor Zubeidat were there. 

Soon after he entered Rindge, Jahar was busy with honors courses and wrestling practice. 
Althou^ not the most gifted wrestler on the team, he was a hard worker and he was voted team 
ciqrtain in his junior and senior years. At home, Jahar continued to be, or at least play the role of, 
the obedient child and often babysat for his sisters’ babies. 

But bdiind the dutiful fticade was a firee^eeling teenager, who was smoking marijuana and 
drinking a lot. Concerned about her spiraling diildren, Zubeidat decided to act She headed first 
for Tampan, Koran in her hand. Together, the two of them began readmg the sacred Islamic 
text Tamerlan eventually gave up drinking alcohol, althoui^ he omtinued to smoke marijuana 
regularly. He also began poring over Islamic websites and began to mxtiize with his Inbther. 
When Jahar announced he was going out Tamerlan was often on his case, insisting that he stop 
drinking and come home eariy. 

Although Jahar could stand up to his brother,, whom he oftm found ovobeating and annoying, 
he nonetheless began to show some curiosfty about the ftuth as wdl. For a time, he attended a 
Muslim prayer grpito at Rindge. But he had his limits. While he observed Ratnadan and fasted, 
he continued to smoke marijuana during that month of religious observance even though it was 
forbidden to do so. Jahar, as one of his friend’s explained it “was soious about rdigion, but he 
was also trying to have a good time.” 

Zubeidat’ s embrace of Islam was more visible than either of her sons’ . Graduidly, she put aside 
her designo' dresses and high-heeled shoes and began to wear loose dark dothing and a hijab. At 
the Essoida Day Spa, the tony Belnionf salon where she worked doing ddn care, Zubeidat 
began refusing to do waxes or to do facials on men. Eventually, the spa owner tired of her 
religiosity and let her go. 

By the time Uncle Ruslan — Anzor’s brother, who had emigrated earlier and was now living in 
Marjdand — showed for a visit at the end of 2008 he was horrified to find his nieces and 

nei^ews deq> in prayer, while his brother’s angry objections about their rdigiosity wait 
contoletdy ignored. 

Allison Shelley/Associated Press Ruslan Tsami, uncle of the suspected Boston Marathon 
bombing suspects, spoke to rqiorters in fix>nt of his home in Mrmtgomery Village, Md., on April 
19,2013. 
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‘*When I saw [Zubeidat] in that Muslim wear I expressed my deep dislike for that woman,” 

Ruslan dedared. “Anzor was unable to fight ha. He was hypnotized by her, like a little puppy.” 

R uslan, when lie left, declared that he would have nothing more to do with his brother’s family. 
Losors, he later called them. 

Glemt DePriest/Getty ImagesLaam Feaner and Tamerlan stood during a decision in the 201- 
pound divisimi boxing match during foe Golden Gloves National Toumammit of Champioqs on . 

May 4, 2009, in Salt Lake City. For Tamerlan, foe outcome hinted at troublii^ developments in 
his boxing career to come foe following year. 

Chapter 6 

Knockout blow 

On this day, however, losing was simply out of foe question. 

It was Team New En^and’s last bout of the night at the 2009 National Goldoi Gloves 
Toumamoit of Champions in Salt Lake City and Tamerian had just landed a oushing blow in 
foe first round of the 201-pound division, sending his opponent, Lamar Fenner, to foe mat. The 
ox>wd enqrted in a roar of approval. But whoi F^er finally rose and foe judges turned in fodr 
scoring ca^ ^ foe fight’s eiid, Fenno* was named foe victor. Aflor a momoit of ifoocked silence 
in foe Salt Palace Convention Center, foe crowd booed loudly. - . 

‘Tamerlan was in total disbelief. Everyone was,” recalled Alar Nodiirvan, who covered foe 
event fiar foe Lowell Sim. 

Things were only going to get worse for the Tsamaevs, and particulatly for Tamorlan. One year 
later, Tamerlan would become foe New England Goldoi Gloves heavyweiglit diampion of foe 
year for the second time and also agm capture foe Rodey Maidano Trophy, for winning foe 
heaio'weigiht division. But because of a change of tides t^ year, which prohibited non-citizens 
fix>m participating in foe national tournament of regional Goldoi Glove dhan^ions, Tamerlan 
was blodred from continuing on foe road he and his frmily 1 k^ would lead to CMynqiic ^ory. It 
was foe one way foe Tsamaevs were sure they would make their mark on their adopt^ land, and 
now ^ way was blocked. 


Julia Malakie/The Lowell Sun via AssocicUed Press'YaxDBAan. Tsamaev, left, accepted foe trophy 
for wiiming foe 2010 New En^and Goldoi Gloves Championship on Fd>. 17 fixm Dr. Josq>h 
Downes, ri^t, in Lowell. De^te his victory, Tamo’lan was barr^ finm the natimial tournament 
of Goldoi Gloves champions due to a rules change that prohibited noncitizens .from competing. . 
For Tonaian and foe entire Tsamaev fondly foe development brought to a bitter end foeir hopes 
for (Mympic ^ory. 
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“He said he had been robbed,” recalled the Wai Km training partner. “But he told me it was not 
good to be angry. It would poison you.” 

But b ehind that stoic fiont, Tamolan was rudderless and unsure. He sought sopie mooring in his 
faidi and that, as with most other things he was interested in, took him back to Ihe computer 
screm. 

Unemployed, no longer taking classes and trainmg fitfully even in 2009, he had ploity of time on 
his hands. Too mudi time. Eva* restless, his temper flared, hi July, Camluidge police got a 91 1 
call from his girlfriend, Nadine Ascoicao, saying that he had beirtm her up. When police arrived 
at the Norfolk Street house, Tamerlan adrnitted dud he had slapped her, according to the police 
rqiort. Aldiough he was charged with assault and battoy, the barges were dismissed. But for 
the raft of trafiSc violations he’d accumulated over (he years, his record remain^dean. 

Less than two wedks later, Anzor was also involved in an assault and batteay, but in that case he 
was the victim. The trouble began late one night as Anzor sipped a cognac widi frioids at the 
Brighton restaurant, Arbat Another patron accused him of bumping into his companion’s diair; 
AnzOT, Iw insisted, “must go apologize to the girl,” according to the Boston Police rqiort. 

When Anzor refii^, the two dedded to take the matter outside. Several other patrons followed 
and ttogan hitting Anzor until one stmck him in the head with a sled pole, causing severe 
injuries. Anzor wound up in the hospital for a week, but he would cmniddn of searing headaches 
for over a year. Some friends folt he never really recovered. 

With Anzor uiufole to woric full-time, and plagued by both headadtes and stomach iuikti the 
fomily was granted food stamps for the next couple ofyears and cash assistance f<Mr 10 months 
. uikI^ a government i»ogram called Transitional Aid to Familieis with Ekpendmt Children. Evoi 
wifo foat, money was always in short supply. 


Musa Sadulayey/Associated PressAxaxx Tsamaev, fother of the two Boston bombing suspects, 
looked on during a meeting with the Associated Press in Makhachkala, provindal ci^ital of • 
Dagestan, Russia,'on May 30, 2013. Authcuities acoise Tamerlan Tsamaev, who was s|aih m a 
shootout with police, and his younger brother Dzhokhar of organizing the attacks, which killed 
four and wounded more than 260. 

Zubeidat, at this point, was the major breadwinner, but her income was also down because her 
religious forvor was beginning to disturb some of the customers whom she now saw in file 
fiunily’s apartment. One longtime client, Alyssa Kilzer, noted on her blog that Zubddat hed 
begun lefiismg to see boys who had gone through puberty, as she considoed doing so 
saoilegious. When Zubeidat declared that that 9/11 was “purposely oeated by the Americaii 
govemmoit to make America hate Muslims,” Kilzer stopped coming to her sdon. 

Amidst the difiBculties that tl» year had brought there was, howevtf, one bright spot. Ho* name 
was Katherine Russell. A vivacious brunette with inviting eyes who was a communications 
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major at Suffolk University, the Rhode Island native was introduced to Tamo'lan at a downtown 
club. 

Raised a Catholic, Katie was already questioning her Mdi in light qf the clergy sex abuse 
scandals; Tamerlan’s Muslim convictions intrigued her. For Tamedan, dating a woman who was 
ndther Chedim nor Muslim was problematic -for numerous reasons, not the least of which had to 
do with his father. And when he dedded tomove in widihec, it caused considerable family 
distress. “For Tameilan, this prraented a crisis of faith because it was against his reli^on to live 
with someone outside of marriage,” said the home health aide who lata* wpiked with Zubeidat in 
West Newton. “When Anzor found out, he was furious, furious.” 


Evan McGUnn/New York rimesKafoerine Russell, outside the Cambridge buildup where she 
lived with h» husband, Tamerlan, and foeir daughter. They settled hit6:a routine soon after their 
quiet marriage; Katie supported the fomily with her work as a home health aide,, while Tamerlan 
took care of their daughter at home. 

Pidemal opposition predictably, only stroigthoied Tamerlan’s resolve, causing him to embrace 
Islam widi even grrator fervcu* and open a breach with.his who remained adamantly 
secular. Holihy, foe landlady, said she believes Tamerlan .cfoosefo beccnne “more Muslim,” 
largely to foow that he was not abandoning his heritage in marrying an American woman who 
was a Christian. 

But when Katie became pregnant, Anzor and Zubeidat warmed to their son’smild-manno'ed 
girlhieiid. All the Tsaouaevs were pleased when Katie agreed to con^^ toTslam and take foe 
name “Karima.” In June of 2010, foe couple was quietly married in a brief coemony at foe 
Masjid Al-Qur’aan mosque in Dorchester. 

Not long afterwards, foe couple’s daughter, Zahira, was bom, and foe young fomily nooved bade 
into the Nwfolk Street iqpartmait. It was a cheaper option; da; rent ran aboift $1 ,200 a month. 
And foere was room. Both Bella and Ailina had long since left, pardy to escape fow fothor’s 
volatile temper but also to visit their sons who at times were living with fiunily ovoseas. Boston 
police would come Icroking for Ailina that fidl in connection wifo alli^atianstthat sIm liisd-tp 
investigators looking into a counterfeit bill used at a lcx»l restaurant, but Zubddat told them her 
daughter had moved out Ailina would later be charged with impeding foe countrafeiting 
investigation; foe case is pending. 

Katie and Tamerlan soon settled into a routine; Katie supported the femily wifo her work as a 
home health aide, while Tamerlan took care of their daughter at home. In his' ^are time, he often 
wmit to foe Cambridge mosque. 

He frequently took with him an elderly ftioid who would sit in a chair at ^ rear of foe mosque 
due to a disability that made it difBcult for him to pray wifo the others on foe floor. The man, 
Don Larking, had been disabled by a gunshot wound decades earlier that caused him some loss 
of both maital acuity and physical strengfo. He had met Tamerlan after Zubeidat took a weekend 
job assisting his wife, a quaiMplegic, in their West Newton apartment 
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Josie Jtnnmetfor the Boston GlobeAs he grew deq)er in Mill, Tmnerlan frequently went to the 
mosque with his friend Don Larking, who sat in a chair because of a disability. 

T jifkitig and Tamerlan, who met when Tamerlan visited his motho’ at work, took an immediate 
liking to one another uid shared their views on conspiracy fr»oiy and American politics. Larking 
loaned his young friend copies of anewspaper he reads, “The Sovereign, newspiqwr of the 
Resistance!’ ”, which suggests-th^ US military explosives woe used in the World Trade Center 
attadr. But T iiilring found that Tamerian had strong political views of his owil He did not, fix' 
exarrqile, approve of Presidoit Obama’s use of drones in foreign (xmflicts or what he considered 
the US government’s expansive foreign policy. > 

“He fdt die US should not get involved in othor people’s afiMrs and should stidc to its own 
business,” said Larking. “He did not like the country’s involvement in Afj^ianistan and Iraq at 
’all.” 

As their relatkmship grew closer, Tamerlan confided in Larking his troubling serxet about the 
voice inside his head, Tamerlan told him that he had been hearing the voice for some time, and 
that he had a theory of whatmight be afQicting him. 

“He bdieved in majestic mind control, which is a way of brealdng down a parson and creating an 
altonative personality with which they must coexist,” explain^ Lukmg. “You can give a signal, 
a phrase or a gesture, and bring out the altonate personality and make tiiem do things. Tamerlan 
tiiou^t someone might have d(Hie that to him.” 

The parson inside him, as Tamerlan described it to Larking, ‘’was someone who wanted to 
control him to make him do something.” 

Darren Ehtrlach/The Boston G/obeTamerlan Tsamaev experimcednoany persorud problems 
leading \q> to the Boston Marathon. 

Wedcs before Zubeidat took tM job with the Larkings, the FBI conduded an investigation into 
both Tamorlan and Zitoeidat, exploring the possibility that they- were religpous extremists with 
torrorist intent Russian authorities said they had secretly overheard a telephone convasation 
between the two of tiiem in which jihad was mentioned, and they tipped off American 
invdstigators. Etut after the three-month investigation, the FBI put tlMr names in a terrorism 
database and closed the case. 

'Appearing ever more devout, Zubeidat contim^ in her qnritufd mission. In hor first months 
working at the Larkings, Zubddat wore her hijab. Then, she began pnaying five times a day on a 
small rug she laid out in a comer. Always dressed in dark earth tones, as the Larkings’ home 
health aide recalls it, Zubeidat took to wearing long gloves die drove to avoid making 

contact with a male toll taka: on the highu'ay. Determined that strMge men not see her, she 
stadced her shopping bags from Lord and Taylor and Nordstrom against tiie window in the aide’s 
bedroom so that no one could pieek inside. 
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“It was just one big wall of bags,” said the aide. 

Zubeidat was straggling with her marriage as well. £)octors suspected that ho* husband’s 
stomach pain might be cwcer, according to one close Mend, and Ai^r had become even more 
, anxious and distressed. His night tenors had returned and many nig^ he screamed into the 
darkness, making sleep all but impossible for anyone on the third floor on Norfolk Street Photos 
of Zubeidat fioih fliis flme slmuTan angular woman, shrunken in her dark clothmg, a far cry from 
the ebullient figure who once twirled about Checl^ parties in a red dress, dgarette in hand. 

“She said she did not know how long she could standit frie way he would go off crying in the 
middle of die night like that,” said Larking. 

Zubeidat confided in Larking’ s aide that she was thinking of leaving Anzor, but ho* husband beat 
her to it and declared the marriage over. In August 2011, the Tsatnaevs filed for divorce on the 
grounds of an irretrievable breakdown of thdr marriage. With his dretans of a prosperous life in 
America shattered and his aspirations for his children in tatters, Anzor prqrated to return to 
Dagestan. 

SaUy Jacobs/Globe sro^Donald Larking 67, who attended mosque with Tampan for several 
years. 

“By the time he decided to go, it was all too much for him,” sighed Walter, of Yalya Rugs. “He 
said, *rve been here for 10 years in this country and I have nothing to show for it. Nothirrg. 1 
have less fiian when I came here.’ He was just done.” 

On his return to Dagestaii, Anzor bought an ^rartmoit and by early 201 2 was woridng on setting 
up a store to sell sundry items or perfume. -In talking with Mends teidc home, Anzor routinely 
declared that Jahar was studying at “die best univmity” badr in Massachusetts and Tamerlan 
was going to rei»resent America in the Olympics. Ncme of it was true. 

With his fiither gone and both Zubeidat and Katie working long hours, Tamerlan had all but 
givoi up looking for a job and oftoi four^ himself alone on Norfolk Street He sp«it hours 
cruising fire internet for websites associated with Islamist militants in the Caucasus. A month 
after his parents filed for divcH-ce, Tamo-lan a^arently posted on his Facdxrok page a link fi?om 
an online Chechen news agency to an article claiming that the US leadorship was in an “all out 
war against Islam” and calling upon Muslims to.fight against America, according to “Veterans 
Today,” an onlirre military journal. 

* • 

Tamerlan’s religiosity was growing and, with it, an air of self-righteousness. On his frequent 
visits to the home of his Cambridge Mend, Brendan Mess, Tamertan often diided anofiier 
Muslim there frrr drinking alcohol and fix' living with her patmar out of wedlock. But no one 
took offense, or took note of Tamerlan’s hypocrisy oti bofii counts. 

“I really liked Tam,” said one person who was present. “He was nice and clean and not intrusive. 
He was just kind of diere.” 
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On Sept. 12, 201 1, Mess, and two of his Mends, Erik Weissman and Raphael M. Teken, were 
found brutally murdered in the apartment, their tlnoats slit and their bodies sprinkled widi 
marijuana. Authorities suspected from die start that the murders were drug-related; they have 
now also come to suspect that Tamo*lan mig^t have been involved in the slaying. Prosecutors, in 
a recent coiM filing, said that a Mend of Tamerlan had implicated him even more directly, 
though they offered little detafi about what his role or motive mig^t have beoi. The Maid, 
Ibrahim Todashev, was shot dead by the FBI in Florida in Nfey. Nothing else has been revealed 
to date, or turned \q> during the Globe exammation of the case, to associate Tamerlan, at this 
time, with violent orime or drag dealers. It is a black hole in his biognqihy. 

» ^ . ' ' 

Tameilan’s demeanor after the killings puzzled people close to him. He was clearly upset and 
told Mends at the gym that he thought Me^ had “gotten in with sc«ne bad peoide,” according to 
one of them. But he surprised many whoi he fidled to iqipear fiir ather Mess’s wake or fimeral. 
Shortly afterwards, he armounced that he was going to Dagestan to visit finnily monbers. 

That 1^ Jahar as the only child at home. As Tamolan and the Tsamaev parents were 
preocciqiied wifii die iqiheaval in their lives, Jahar continued to do wdl on both acadonic and 
athletic fixints. In June 201 j, when;he graduated fiom Rindge, Jahar was one of 4S students 
granted a $2,500 college scholarship fiom the city of Cambridge and was named to the National 
Honor Society. ’ • 

% 

In another senior rite of passage, Jahar was awarded the MVP troidiy by his high school’s 
wrestling team. While each of the otha team members who recaved awards were acannpanied 
by a fiunily memba or Mend, Jahar hoi neitha. His coadi, who had an assistant coach walk 
with Jahanq> to the podium, was not surprised. During the three yons that Jahar had wrestled, 
the coadi said, not one of lus family members had eva come to wateh him compete. 
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Anatofy Maltsev/European Pressphoto Agency Gniffiti in M a Mia c hk a t a, ttie oqrital of Dagestan, 
reads ‘^Fear Allah '— Cover Yourself.” The Islamic revival since the fidl of communism is 
largdy peaceful, but radical insurgents and police are fig^ng a war that claims a life neaiiy 
everyday. 

Cluq^r? 

Stranger MBong kin 

Tamerian' ariived in Dagestan in January 2012 looking, as he told numy, to immerse him%lf in 
his faith. What he found was that the southern Russian province where his modier was bom was 
experiencing an Islamic revival. Friday prayers drew crowds of worshippers that spilled out into 
the street from dozens of new mosques. The revival has had a violent si^: The Islamist 
insurgmey that failed in neighboring Chedmya has moved to Dagestan, whoe a jihadist 
undergroi^ sta^ deadly raids on police and the secular government they protect. Police have 
responded, in some cases, according to human rights advocates, with summary mecutions of 
su^rects. - 

The clash of cultures is tangible in the fioietic capital, Makhadikala, where Tamerlan spent 
mudi of his time. Young women in dark veils walk hand-in-hand with fiioids in short skirts and 
designer sunglasses past walls scrawled with red paint warnings: “Fear Allah, cover youraelves!” 
“Allah sees all!” “Know, you dogs, th»e will be jihad before judgment day!” Heavily armed 
police diedqwints separate streets dotted with wireless cafes, sushi bars, and glistening sho^^ing 
centers that cater to a growing consumo: class. Everyone knows someone, or knows of someone. 
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who has be«i stot passing through these checkpoints on suspicion of being part of the 
underground. 

Atiatoly Maltsev/European Pressphoto Agency A young man outside the central mosque of 
Makhachkala, the provindal capital of Dagestan. As citizens of a piedominandy^Christian 
country, young pe(Jple in Dagestan are aware that the Islamic revival in the southern Russian 
Evince is a source of tension. 

Tam^lan fell in with members of the Union of the Just, a groiq> that campaigns human 
rights violations against Muslims, and is led by a third coutin on his mofea’s side, Magomed 
Kmlaslk>v. Some of its members follow a strict inteipretati<m of Islam, and believe in the 
- '%snfol>tiima)t of an Islamic caliphate govenied by sharia r^igious law that would span the 
Caucasus. They are sharply ditical of US intervoitions in Muslim countries, believe the US 
government condones the burning of Korans, and have had run-ins with Russian authorities — 
-buttfacy do not openly espouse violmce-. Tamerllht, they say, arrived with a lot of questions 
about Islam and wanted to learn how to better exiness his feith. 

I , . • . * • * * 

“He was at the beginning of his path. He was mostly a listoiw, a semdio*, he was looking for 
^ answers,” said Mukhamad Magomedov, dqruty leader of the group. 

Tamoian spoit a lot of time hanging wife the Union of the Just members, praying with than and 
studying die Koran. Also, jdaying soccer and fooling around. Some of his new friends have 
pictures of Tamerlan at a Caspirm Sea beach, playfully buried in the sand, and attending a 
weckling. They gave him a second name, Muaz, after an early Islamic sdmlar, amune he would 
later use for his YouTube account. 

But if Tamerlan was hoping to fit in with Muslims in Dagestan, he did not succeed. Part of it 
was, yet again, his curious aiqrearance. He wore a long shirt of the type fevored by Pakistanis, 
'according to his fnends there. He combed his hair with olive (h 1 and datiroied his eyes with kohl 
tiuufew, practices followed by devout Suimis in some cultures, but not in DagestaiL Local young 
Muslims- wear trade suits and T-shirts and are disting uishab le ^y by thdr long beards. 

Tamerlan’s doneanor differed in other ways as well. Speaking in En^hsh-inflected Russian, he 
would anile broadly and diat up strangos, neither of which are common acts (m the streets of 
Dagestan. He also made a show of giving money to b^gars on the street, somediing tardy <k>ne 
by locals. 

‘.•What gave him away was his aj^iearance,” Magmnedov said. “He didn’t try to adiqit.” 

Tamerfan also began praying at a mosque attouled by Salafi Muslims, a strict, orthodox S unni 
sect whose members, au^rities bdieve, often aid the armed insurgency. 

There, Russian authorities say, he met with monbos of the insuigaicy. 
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Such contact, according to Russia’s Federal Security Service, known as the FSB, was Tamerlan’s 
real motive in co ming to Dagestan. The FSB account has it tto Tamorlan’s name came up 
during the intorogation of a Canadian national named William Plcrtnikov, who was suspected of 
being a member of die undaground. Investigators also maintain that Plotnikov and Tamerlan 
communicated via an Internet site for Muslims. This verskm of events has it that the bombings 
coidd have been prevented had US intelligoice heeded warnings the Russians sent US audmrities 
aboutTamerlan in 201 1 and 2012. 

Russian authorities have said that Tamerlan, possibly through Plotnikov, made contact in 
Dagestan widi an alleged recruiter for the undergrot^ named Midchmud Mansur Nidal, who 
was killed in a firelight with security forces in May 2012. Plotnikov was killed in a 
counterterrorist raid in July, days before Tamerlan left Dagestan and returned to the United 
States. 

But several observers have raised doubts about the FSB vosion. They say it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for TanierlSn to have met with members of the underground without 
drawing attention. And if the FSB already suspected Tamerlan of seddng such contacts, they 
woidd ordinarily have been watching him voy closely, said Andrei Soldatov, a leading Russian 
analyst of the FSB. 

“Knowing of Tamerlan’s susfncious contacts in Dagestan in 2012 and having suspected him as 
eariy as2011, it is unclear what prevented the FSB fixnn seizing him when he was leaving 
Russia,” Soldatov said. 

David Filipov, Darren Durlach/The Boston G/obeTamerlan-Tsamaev took a trip to Dagestan in 
2012. His reasons for goir^ have bear the subject of dispute. 

Kjurtashov, the leader of the Union of the Just, was quoted in May suggesting ftiat Tamerlan was 
seeldng to nudee contact with the rebels. Accorrhng to news reports at the time, Kartashov said he 
^^>ent hours trying to disabuse Tamerlan of the notion ftiat violence was ftie way to establish an 
Islamic state. Arrested earlier this year on charges of assaulting a poUce officer, Kartashov was 
not available to be interviewed. Magomedov denied that Kartashov evor said he had to talk 
Tamerlan out of joining the rebels. 

If US investigators suspected ftiat Tamerlan had actually met with insurgents, Magomedov and 
other membos of the Union of ftie Just said, they never brought it up when they interviewed 
. Tameiian’s fiiends in Dagestan in June. The friends said they were nevo' asked about Nidal or 
Plotnikov. This claim is supported by a three-hour recording of an interview by two FBI agents 
with one of Tamerlan’s friends in June, which the Globe was able to listen to. The names neva 
. cometq). 

“They were looking for just one thing; to find an explanation for why a person coming jfiom 
Dagestan would start setting off explosions in the US,” Magomedov said. “As fiur as some sort of 
proofs no, thou was absolutely none.” 

Tamerlan, he added, left Dagestan promising to come back. 
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Mukliamad Magomedov (center, in jacket) was an associate of Tamerlan in Dagestan and deputy 
head of the Union of the Just. 

Chapter 8 

A worrying homecoming 

On his return to Cambridge that summer, Tamerlan had visibly changed. His face was covered 
by a duck beard. Gone were the silver boots and trademark fur hat, replaced by dark clothing and 
a white prayer cap worn by Muslims. His prayers in the comer of die Wai Km gym, which once 
took minutes, now lasted up to half an hour. His visits to the gym were rare. 

“When he came back he had really dialed up the religion thing,” recalled his Wai Kru training 
partner, who declined to be identified. “The days of joking about his qipearance, the Eurotrash, 
that kid was gone. In his place was a quite intense individual, one very focused on the heavy 
bag.” 

So, too, Tamerian’s anger over America’s foreign policy in Af^ianistan and Iraq had escalated 
several notches. At home, he railed angrily about Muslims being killed overseas. Whoi he talked 
on the phone to associates ovwseas, and even to fiiends and his brodier in the iqwitment, he 
oft«i spoke in Russian, far more than he ever had befine. Whai Katie asked why, Tamerian said 
die people he was talking to did not speak English. 

“What could she do,” said a family fiieiKi who asked not to be identified. “She was a woman of 
the Muslim fiuth. Her husband did what he did.” 

Even the Cambridge mosque, which had once provided Tamolan solace, now seemed to be a 
source of agitation. In November, a few wedcs before Thanksg iving, a gue^ imam said during 
prayers that it was all right to celebrate some secular holidays, such as Thanks^ving and the 
Fourdi of July. Tamerlan leiqit to his feet and angrily declared that die inuun was wrong. Several 
elders in the diurch sat down i^th Tamolan after the sovice. 


Jonathan Wiggs/Globe Sn^smail Fenni was one of several ddos who spoke with Tamerlan 
after his two angry outbursts inside the Cambridge mosque. After the second outburst in January 
201 3 , members of the congregation called out to him to “leave, leave now.” 

“He was listening, but he was pretty emotional,” said Ismail Fenni, the acting imam, who is one 
of the mosque’s elders who was present. “He was s tanding by his views.” 

Not long after that, Tamerlan had a similar outburst at the Al^Hoda market, a Middle Eastern 
grocoy that specializes in halal meats, as prepared according to Muslim law. Last November, 
when assistant manager Abdou Razak posted a sign advotising halal turireys for Thanksgiving, 
Tameilan stormed into the store demanding to know, “why we were pushing Muslims to 
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cel<^>rate this holiday when it was just for Americans,** said Razak. said, ‘You know my 
opinion. I am an American.*.’* 

At the mosque, Tamerlan en^ted aggressively a second time at a Friday prayer sarvice in 

January shmtly before Martin Lutiier King Jr. Day, accusing the imam of bdng a ‘hypocrite.*’ 
Others in tiie room told Tamerlan to stop, calling out, “Leave. Leave now,” until fiiuilly 
Tamerian stormed out of the building. 

Laricing, too, found his young fiioid changed in several ways on his return. Much more serious 
than he had beoi, Tamoian inusted tiiat Larking grow a baud, “to honor the pn^het 
MohanunecL” Larking complied. He also pressed Larking to ranove his wedcUngring, saying 
that most Muslims did not wear ^Id, but Larking refused. The last time Larking and Tamalan 
sat togetha in the rear of the mosque, Tamerlan once again mentioned tiie voices in his head. 
This time, as Leaking recalled it, lib seemed afiaid. 

“Hesaid, ‘Someone is in my brain, tdling me stuffto do,*** recalled Larking. “He said he was 
trying to ignore it but it was hard to do. Whatever it was he was bdng told to do, he didn’t want 
todoit.” 

Bach home on Norfolk Street, things had gone quiet Several montiis before Tamerian left for 
Dagestan, Zubeidat announced that she too was going back to Russia to tend to a sich Inother. 
Whan she left, Katie took over ha* j<)b at the Larkings. 

Making matters worse, the Tsamaevs were about to lose their heune, tiidr one point of stability in 
a Todey decade in America. Herlihy, the landlady, decided she needed mote rent for the place 
and fold Tamoian that he n^ed to move out by June. Tamericm, she said, “was diaken” but 
agreed. 


And so tiie Tsamaev family’s days woe numboed on Norfidk Street. Their home, howeva, had 
lcmgbeaiaiq)tiedofthehop^ 2 ^ambiti(>iistheftmilyhadl»DU^ withthon. Chithe stairs 
there were just Zafaira and Tamorlan’s shoes now. Jahar, now attending UMass Dartmouth, was 
not around much. The heavy afternoon siloice was bnhai only by (»lls fiom Katie, worried 
about hor daughter during her long shifts at work. When Tamerlan cune into the empty 
iqiattmait there was only the computer screen to keqi him company. 

Bacdc when he returned to Cambridge in August, Tamerian had launctiied a YouTube acxxiunt 
using the username, muazseyftillah - — his nickname fiom Dagestan, Muaz, coiqiled witii the 
Arabic jtiirase “The Sword of God” — and launctiied a series of strident Islamic postings. In one, 
called “Tororists,” a speaker wearing camouflage flanked by armed men wearing marics holds 
an assault rifle and says in Russian, “There will always be a group of pec^le who will stiede to the 
truth, fight f<»’ that tn^ . . . and those who won’t support them wUl not win.” 

One article that both the Tsamaev brothers tqiparentiy read cdosely, whidi i^peared in tiie 
summer 201 0 issue of Inspire, A1 Qaeda’s odine En^rii'-language joumd, was cdled “Make a 
Bomb in The Kitchoi of Your Mom.” The article |xovided detailed instruction on how to make a 
bomb in a pressure cooker using easily obtained flammable materials and shnqmd. The bomb is 
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then attached to an electrical source with “the wires sticking out of the hole in the lid of the 
cooker ” The article offers sweral final safety tips, including this: “Put your trust in Allah and 
pray for the success of your opoation. This is tte most important rule.” 

And then the bomb is ready to go. 

Dzhokhar 

Dzhokhar, the youngest, was drawn to risk and spiraled into 
infamy 

By Patricia Wen 

Jahar’s parents had deemed him the brains of the fiunily, destined to be tiie first to cata a US 
college degree. Instead he drifted onto a patii that ended with his capture in a boat in a 
Watertown backyiud. 

Chapter 1 

On the road to trouble 

He was just another face in the oowd near Copley Square on that uoseasonably warm April day, 
cheering on the runners like everyone else, hang^g with a college pal. At the 2012 Boston , « - 
Maralfaon, Dzhokhar “Jahar” Tsamaev wanted to be part of the city’s signature athletic event, not 
to destroy it 

With classes canceled for Patriots Day, the UMass Dartmouth fieshman and his best fiiend Steve 
had headed up to Boston to join the throng. They arrived too late to see the indomitable Koiyans 
sweq> the top spots, but in plenty of time to help rally the pack down the home stretch, to munch 
on pizza, savor the sunshine and — as often wifo Jahar — smoke a joint 

He had two essays due by noon the next day, but he was in no rush to get to that It was time to 
enjoy a piece of one of Boston’s oldest traditions and happiest days. 

* a 

“We were just dulling,” Steve said. 

Jahar’s soft features and mop of hair — unremarkable tiioi, infiunous now — (mly added to his ' 
relaxed aura. But it was a fwade. Jahar was that day no ordinary college boy but a yoimg man in 
the midst of a troubling transformation. The high sdiool honor student uul wrestiing team 
captain from Cambridge was foundering in his studies and increasmgly drawn to trouble. He had, 
soon after arriving on the Dartmouth campus, established himself as a high-volume pot dealer^ 
pulling in about $1,000 in cash a week, a^ sometimes more, according to sevoal college firioids 
of his who spoke to the Globe. The money gave him tire thrill of fihrmdal independence, aid 
helped pay for indulgences jKevioosly out of reach — his love of designer shoes, trips to pricey 
New York City clubs, and other extras like Ciroc vodka and psydiedelic drugs. 
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Dzhokhar Tsamaev in a photo from the Cambridge Rindge imd Latin Yearbook. 

Jtdiar was also one to court danger, and even occasionally carried a gun to protect his stash. 

There was a brazenness about him, but also an undeniable charm. He was the one friends relied 
on to sweet-talk campus police out of nailing them for drug use or other violatioiis. He was on a 
downward trajectory at s^ool, to be sure, but seemed nondialtait, or in denial, about it. 

Certainly, he lied about it. 

This wa^*t (he way it was supposed to be for the youngest child in the Tsamaev clan. His burly 
oldo: brother Tamcrian had, as an amateur boxer, carried die fiunily’s hopes fr»^ ^hletic: 
dutinctioiL Jahar was to be die sdiotar. His parents had deemed him the brains of die frunily, 
destined to be the first to earn a US college ^ploma and become a hi^i-eaiiiing professional. His 
fiither, a Chechen immigrant who fixed cars for a living, had boasted to fiiends<diat Jafaar was 
Ivy League material. . 

Yet d^pite his keen mind, Jahar could never deliver academically oacc he ^t to college. No 
longer part of a wrestlirig team and hi^ school that had supported him in mticid ways4uit his 
family, consumed with its own problems, nevo: (fid — Jahar tx^an to drift. He fricused on being 
the unofficial leader of a small group of friends who shared his budding interest in global affairs, 
in dirill-sedring adventiues, in getting high. 

Among them, Jahar was known as his own man, a leader not a fbllowor, as he was often cast 
afto’ the world saw the photos of him loafing after Tamerlan, as die brodiers rounded the (»mer 
onto Boylston, baclqiat^ cm their shoulders. 


Josie Jamrnet for the Boston G/obeJahar didn’t try very hard to conceal hiS drug-dealing, keeping 
a scale in his dorm room dmk and bagging marijuana with the domr open. ' 

CThapter 2 

A turash kind of freedom 

On college move-in day, Sq>tember 2011, Jahar arrived in a tush at the entrance of the Maple 
Ridge dorms, hours after most of his classmates, said Jason Rowe, his fredftrian roommate. 
Neitho’ of Jiduar’s parents came with him, but a young man in his 20s di<L ft could have been 
Tamerlan, Jahar’s older brother, the ro<»nmate said, but introductions were never made. . * 

‘*He didn’t help him take things otit of his bag or anyfiting,” Rowe said. “He came in and th«i 
left.” 

Jahar urqmcked his belongings, which included a prized collection of sneakers that he organized 
beneath his bed. His choice of wall decorations seemed to capture the range of his undergraduate 
ambitions: A poster of bikini-clad women on a beach. An image of Albert Einstein. He told his 
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iDommate he would be majoring in engineoing, one of Ae most rigorous concentrations on 
campus. 

And, indeed, Ws linei^ of five fidl courses was fiurly intense: principles of modem chemistry; 
pre-calculus; introduction to design; critical writing and reading; and demoitary Spanish II, 
according to a school source >^o reviewed his academic recpidi. 

This state university in souAeastem Massachusetts has been described as a place of opportumty 
for many firstrgeneration college students, yet new arrivals often struggle to get adjusted. 

Its massive concrete academic buildings — designed by Ae ardiitect who amded Boston’s 
Government Carter — can give Ae 700-acre campus a cold'lpok. Finding a comfortable place m 
Ae student body can also be drallorging. It is a transient grciup: Half of Ae 7,500 undergradu^es 
are commuters and one m four fireshmen do irot return after first year. 

Still, Jahar soon found a social niche. He already had- two close firien^ fiom his public high 
school, Cambridge Rindge and Latin, joiiring him: His best ftiend, Steve, a Muslim convot who 
was also close to the rest of the Tsamaev family, and another close fiicaid, Rdbel Phillipos. Soon 
Jahar joined an mtramural soccer group, made otha: acquaintmces playing video games and 
watching TV, and posted jokes on a new Twitter account. 


Robel Philipos was just bdiind and to right of Dzhokhar Tsamaev (centa wiA hand on chin) m a 
photo fiom Ae Cambridge Rindge and Latin Yearbook. 

Soon these collie fiiends got to know a side of Jahar that many saw m hig^ school: He was, 
they said, goierous wiA fkvors and compassionate if you had a bad day. 

JiAar, for example, oftor hdped fiiends get good deals on car rqrairs. He used his fiiAa’s auto- 
repair connections m Cambridge to secure bargain rates for fiiends. 

But mostly, Jahar’s name got arovuid campus because he was associated wiA a Afferent venture: 
sellmg notably strong marijuana. 

“He was known for havmg Ae best bud on campus,” said a longtime fiiend of Jahar’s fiom 
Cambridge, who was close to Jahar over Ae past several years. He, like mmy othor fiiends who 
spoke to Ae Globe, asked to remain anonymous, or to be referred te>by first name only, because 
th^ do not want Aeir identities associated wiA Ae bombmg aid, aftoAeing intorogated by Ae 
FBI, want to avoid furAer dealmgs wiA law oiforcement. . . ^ 

According to fiiis fiiend and Steve, whom Jahar kept infimned about.his marijuana (tealmgs, Ae 
pot-sdlmg buriness grew qmddy until he was earning about $1,000 a week, and often more. 
These finoids also said fiom time to time Jahar carried a gun whoi padcagmg his weed. He was 
conscious of Ae value of his product and also often had large sums on his person. 
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In other ways, too, he was brazen about his pot'selling bujaness, almost daring intorention by 
authorities. Jahar kept a scale in his desk, and wotdd oftoi bag marijuana on a table widi the door 
opoi to strangers, said his roonunate. 

“He did it rig^t in the open,” Rowe said. 

It was obvious to Rowe that Jahar was running a lucrative business. He said Jahar often returned 
fiom shopi»ng trips in town with big bags. 

“If he wanted to get something in the store or eat late at night) it wasn’t an issue,” said Rowe. 

Steve said Jahar had often smoked weed in high school but never consulted dealing it, for fear 
of ^tting caught and jeopardizing his standing on the wrestling team. He was the beloved 
ciqjtain who never missed a {sractice or a match. 

Jahar was also ronemb^ed in high school as a fiist driver, but in college he took his recklessness 
to new lunits. A lit cigarette in hand, Jahar loved to imitate the racecar drivos he so admired and 
accelmte his 1999 green Honda Civic to nearly 120 miles an hour, «xx>rding to several close 
friends. Once, when his car was jammed with passengers, he stuffed a friend in frte trunk rather 
than leave him b^nd. Another stunt both impressed and slightly terrified his friends: Jahar 
sometimes turned comers with the steering wheel betwe^ his knees, leaving his hands fi:ee to 
roll a joint. 

“He had no problem taking risks,” Steve said. 


Jtxsie Jammet for the Boston G/obeJahar’s friends relied rni him to get them out of trouble with 
police at and around UMass Dartmouth, includiiig a day they were smoking marijuana in a 
campus parking let. ■ ., 

Chapters • 

Floatiiig past trouble 

Jahar’s self-confidence aiul sense of fun drew friends to him, including two wdl-to-do students 
from Kazakhstan, Dias Kadyrbayev and Azamat Tazhayakov, who shared Jahar’s love of ^rts 
cars, hip-hop music, and getting fai^. The three often spoke Russum togeth«, and Jahar’s 
roommate recalled seeing the frio play with BB guns. Jrdiitealso attracted frioids in college who 
shared his interest in tripping on psychedelic dmgs, sitch as add and niu^irooms, according to 
several friends. • * . 

His inner circle in college was strikingly diverse; they were mostly frveign studoits ot first- 
generation immigrants with roots in Africa, coitral Asia, m the Middle East. 

Jahar’s roommate, Rowe, described Jahar as the “leader” of this group of frioids. 
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“He was always the one saying, ‘Let’s go do this.* He was just more forceful.” 

He also began to identify more closely with his ancestry, often reminding his friends that his 
fiunily was among the opinressed Ch^hen Muslims, a group he dqncted as brutally victimized 
by the Russians. In the spriftg of 2012, he posted on Twitter, “Proud to be from #diechnya.” 

Yet his friends oftoi joked that Jahar was the most “white” among than. 


As a sophomore at UMass Dartmouth, D^okhar oijoyed some wedcends away in New York 
City, sperrding money at clubs and batS; He visited Manhattan’s Times Square wifti two fellow 
UMass Dartmouth students, Dias Kadyrbayev, center, and Azamat Ta^yakov, left. The two 
Russian-q[>eaking studoits came to Massachus^s from the Central Asian nation of Kazakhstan, 
and quidcly became close frioids with Jahar. 

This aspect of Jahar’s looks-^r- combined with his good matmers and flawless En^ish, the 
language he had bear speakir^ since arriving in die United States at age 8 — was perceived as a 
big asset whenever he and his friends had run-ins with police. 

This happened one ni^t at a campus paiking lot while Jahar and some friends woe 
“fisMiowling,” smoking weed inside a car with the windows closed to enhance die hi^ Minutes 
later, diey heard a knock. A campus police-officer stood outside. 

As Jahar opened the window, thick clouds of smoke floated out. 

“Are you guys smoking marijuana?” the officer asked. 

Jahar nodded* then repeated respectful words like “officer'* and “sorry” and “nevw again.” 
Frioids said Jahar always knew how to fake penitence. 

The officer listened, thoi said, “OK, my i^blem thoi is that you’re illegally paHced, so please 
go.” ' " 

He drove away, with his friends siq^iessing laughter. 

Such confirontations with local and campus police were hardly rare. Frioids said such close calls 
happened as often as twice a month over issues sudi as speeding, raucous parting, and 
possession of alcohol or drugs. . - . 

With Jahar as the designated spokesman with police, howeva, they nevdr got into trouble, 
according to several frioids. 

t 

“He’s articulate. He can look like a privileged white kid frxan the west,” said a longtime friend, ■ 
refraring to the more-affluoit west side of Cambridge compared to the more working-class east 
side whore Jahar lived. 
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Steve said Jahar was similar ly spared punish me nt after he got into a physical altercation at an 
upper-class dorm party at UNiass Dartmouth, which sent the male victim to the ho^tal for 
treatmmt. He said Jahar was questioned by somecme at the sdiool, but never ^t written up. 
Indeed, campus officials told the Globe Jahar had a dean record with ftion. 

% 

And despite his daring driving habits, Jahar was only cited once, in 201 1, for ignoring a traffic 
sig p. He latra Went to a Cambridge court to appeal the ticket The offidal waived die $20 fine 
and (Aedred the box for “NR” — meaning “not responsible.” A college kid headed for trouble, 
bigger trouble than anyone could imagin e, he was never held to account If he acted at times like 
he never would be, he had reason. 

Darren Durla^Ghbe iStof^Dzholdiar’s sophomore year room at die Pine Dale Hall. He 
apparmdy did not spend lots of time at die dart of 2013 in Room 7341 — shown here after 
janitors p rqM u red it for diis fall’s incoming students — as he contmued to fiul his classes and 
began ^pending more time with off-campus fiiends and bade in Cambridge. 

Cluq»ter4 

Slipping, and in denial . 

If partying was a priority, studies were not As Jahar’s wallet thideeaed with cash and his soise 
of invindbility grew, he was rarely spotted studying at the Camey library or studoit lounges. 
His first tom grad^ avosged a C-nnnus, which triggered an “acadeouc warning’ on his idxird. 
The next tmn, things didn’t improve. He gmerdly showed iq> for classes and his demeanor 
seemed engaged and rrapectful, but his test results indicated ftiat he was barely paying attention. 

“It’s like file li^ts are on, but nobckly’s home,” said instructor Frank Cabral, who had Jahar in 
his finite mathematics class in the spring semedo*. “He’s friendly and poscmable, but 
acadonically lazy.” 

Cabral’s class is a requironent for. a business major, which Jahar thought he might pursue after 
dropping engineering as his focus. The professor said he invited straying students like Jahar to 
come fr>r special tutoring, but that Jahar attended only once or twice. A school source said Jahar 
ultimately failed Cabral’s class, which is considered a frurly easy one. 

Rather than seek help, Jahar hid his friilures behind bravado. 

Darren Durlaeh/The Boston G/obeDzhokhar’s third-grade teacher and high sdiool wrestling 
coach remember what he wa^ like.' 

• - * 

Fiiends say he often portrayed UMass Dartmouth as bmeath his intellectual heft. On Twitter, he 
sent out a message in mid-Novdnber, saying “using my high-school essays for my english class 
#itsthatea$y.” In April, he wrote: “I dont go to class for a whole month and still manage to get a 
97.” 
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He also kept telling Mends that he was planning to transfer to a better s<diooL He cited as 
attractive possibilities Northeastern and UMass Amherst, two schools he claimed to have beat 
admitted to but decided a^nst because they offered less gmoous financial aid than UMass 
Dartmouth The truth, according to university offidals, was his applications had been rejected at 
both schools. 

Jahar had actually begun to mdiibit signs of academic decline in his latter years in high sdiool. 
While he graduated with roughly a B average and was among 45 seniors honored with a $2,500 
city scholat^p for promising students, his grades had slid yeady. His freshman grades averaged 
a B-]dus, but his senior year grades had slipped to a C-plus average. 

His dianal (»llegB grades call into question whether he was actually acadonically — and 
emotionally — prepared for coll^. He iq>parently had never been diagnosed wifri any learning 
disabilities. His closest Maids said he rarely disclosed personal problems. One consistent 
complaint that appeared on his Twitta postings was about dironic [noblems slee^rag, including 
some nighfriiares. 

Dzholdiar*Tsamaev, shown here in the Cambridge Rindge and Latin 201 1 yearbook, earned 
accolades as captain of the wrestling team and a reputation as a goierous Idnd-hearted studoit. 

' While he graduated as a memba of the National Honor Society and bad a B avorage on his 
transcript, his academics slid gradually from his fiieshman to senior year. 

Otha postings sounded darkly philosophical, evoi if also contrary. “It’s kind of like we’re living 
^this time where good iS- evil and evil is good,” he wrote. Anotha posting echoed' a lyric in a 
Kmye West song, “Every thing im not makes me every thing I am.” 

By the time he travelled to Boston for the 2012 Maradion, Jahar had drifted to the edge of 
academic fiiilure. Studoits at UMass with two consecutive sonestos below a C average are put 
.. on acadonic probation; financial aid, as a result, is also in jeopardy. - 

Jahar was squarely in this danger zone. He ended up with Ds in two classes. Economics and 
•Human Ecolo^, and failed two others. 

As Jahar packed his bdongings at foe end of foe school year and prepared to return to 
Cambridge, he kept his grades a secra from his Mends. 

He said goodbye to his roommate, fom said fo^ probably wouldn’t see each ofoa on campus 
- next year. Jahar told him that he was transferring to UMass Amherst. 


Yoon S. Byun/Globe StqffOac of foe family’s few constants was foeir 800>square-fr)ot aparfrnoit 
(colter) in Cambridge. 

Chapters 

A stifling summer 
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The East Cambridge home Jahar returned to that summer was an unsettled one. His patents’ 

marriage had (Tumbled; his &thorwas gone. His brother Tamnlan had just retimied from six 

months in Dagestan, a province in southmi Russia, bringing with him a more volatile doneanor 

and a radicalized outlook. 

« 

Accompanying Jahar was his friend Steve, who spent mu<di of diat summer with the Tsamaevs 
because he wasn’t getting along with his paroits. Steve said he witnessed nothing to suggest the 
brothers were planning a violent plot or even had an inkling of one. 

What he recalled, in fact, was friat Jahar and Tamerlan pursued very s^arate lives — Jahar was a 
summer lifi^iaard at Harvard’s Blodgett pool who liked to stay out late with friends; Tamerian 
was artunemployed husband and father who sport countless hours devoted to his Muslim friith 
and watdring over his toddler daughter while his wife worked as a home healdr aide. 

The 800-square-fr>ot apartment had seen more crowded days, but still six people lived there, 
including didr mother, Zubeidat, until she left at the end of the summer for Dagestan. 


Globe staffMoyets this summer hauled away items from the masto: bedroom, the largest of three 
bedrooms in ftie third-floor East Cambridge apartmort. 

It was a time of great family upheaval. Their fatho:, Anzor, had moved to Dagestan after he and 
his wife divorced just as Jahar started college. Their two sisters, Bella and Ailina, were 
' struggling single mothers who ^ared an apartment in New Jersey afesr their marriages fell ^art. 

Tamerlan, then 25 and nearly seven years older than Jahar, became flie hod of die Canferidge 
housdiold. Steve recalled that Tampan often admonished Jahar about partying too much, and 
inraying too little. He said Jahar respected his older brother, and sometimes agreed to join him at 
die l<x»l mos()ue. Still, Jahar never became particularly rdigious and was not dry about ^ing 
his own way. 

“Jahar was not afraid of Tamerlan,” Steve said. “If Tamerlan didn’t want him to go out, Jahar 
would say, ‘Hey chill out. I’m going to see my friends.’ ” 

One of Jahar’s wrestling teammates who also wort to UMass Dartmouth, Nawrass Abu-Rubirii, 
remembers being told by Jahar one day that summor, “I want to get Out of this house.” 

Steve said he has to strain to think of anything suspicious tiuti summer in the Tsamaev home. He 
- noticed two BB guns in the {^rartment, and recalled that the femily owned another gun. He said 
feat while Tamerlan was clearly consumed by the Internet, he does not know exactly what he 
' was reading. 

He said he and Jahar trolled the Internet for ftm ruid occarionally scarmed Muslim and politicnl 
wd) sites, but insisted feey did this only out of curiosity. When playing video games and 
watching shows, such as “Breaking Bad” and “Game of Thrones,” only once fed the 
(Dnversation veer toward fee topic of tororism, Steve sai<L 
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Globe staffTbe two brothers — who are sevoi years ^part — grew up sharing bunk beds in this 
small bedroom in East Camlnidge. This summer after the bombings, movers onptied the 
iQMrtmoit unit where die fiunily had lived continuously since they arrived in the United States. 

While watching the superhero movie “Thor,” they came to a scene in which a law enforconoit 
i^oit interrogates Thor about his si^ierb military training. The agent raises the possibility he was 
trained in war-tom Chechnya. As Steve recalled, Jahar turned to him after that scene saying, “It’s 
whwe I come fiom. The Western world — they think we’re terrorists.” 

Jahar also sometimes talked about visiting Chechnya, but not until his US citizenship came 
'’-through, whidi it did later that year. He wanted to travel on an Amoican passport 

Jahar was also apparently open to his motho-’s suggesti<m that he consider an arranged marriage 
to a Chechen woman, though on at least one occasion he said he was c^iposed to the idea. 

In July 2012, he posted on Twitter, “my moms tryina arrange a marriage for me aha she needs to 
#chilk>ut ril find my own honey.’’ 


Peter Pereira/lkandard Times via Associated PresslSMass Dartmouth studosts outside the Pine 
Dale Hidl dormitory, where Dzhokhar Tsamaev lived, as students were evacuated fiom campus 
on April 19, 2013, during the investigation by state and local officials. 

Chapter 6 

Spinttng toward the end 

Jahar’s return to the sprawling campus of UMass Dartmouth in the fidl of 2012 restored the 
autonomy that he craved. But it had become, for him, a fiir lonelier place. 

Steve was transferring to UMass B(^ton, and Robel would leave census in Decembo:. The 
fiiends fiom Kazakhstan, Dias and Azamat, had moved 4 miles away to an apartment in New 
Bedford. Jahar had a new room in the Pine Dale dormitory with a newly assigned roommate. 

As Jahar restarted his robust pot-selling business, he told fiiends he was desperate to leave 
UMass Dartmouth and now spoke of colleges in California m: New York. He was also, despite 
his marijuana income, falling into financial trouble. His financial aid p ackag e was hdid 
hugely because of his low grades. He owed about $20,000 and got a string of dunnhig notices. 

As the cold chill of late autumn arrived, Jahar’s family problems grew. His oldest sister, Bella, 
was arrested in New Jersey, on charges of marijuana distribution. His mothor also had an 
outstanding warrant firom a sununer shoplifting charge. 

His prideful facade remained intact, however. He boasted to Steve that he had bumped his fall- 
term sophomore-year grades to ^x>ve a B average. 
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The truth was he failed three courses — chemistry and the oivironment, introduction to 
American politics, and general psychology — and got a B in his writii^ class. His average now 
hovered around a D-minus. 

Yet college officials, rCT^arkably, authorized Jahar to sign up for the spring term of 2013. It is 
unclear who did so or why, but under normal college procedures someone would have had to lift 
the **hol<r that is placed <m files of failing students like Jahar and only after being convinced the 
studoit had “iq^ial” circumstances that argued for lauaicy. 

Darren Durlach/The Boston Globeln Dzhokhar’s later college years, a pattern of risk taking 
paints a difTnait picture of d\e young man that everyone drought was on the right track. 

As one profes«>r put it, Jahar’s ability to keep his standing at sdiool deqrite his grades probably 
only intensified his sense of inteller^W superiority and invulnerability. 

“He has a ri^t to be contemptuous,” said the professor, who asked to reniain unnamed to avoid 
assodation with this case. 

Still, starting in the winter of 2013, Jahar almost certainly knew his hcqres of ever getting a 
college degree — aikl bringing htnior to his family — were bleak, if not inqrossible. He had so 
prized his itrdqraidence fixHn his fiactious clan, but had proved entirely rm^le to manage on his 
owTL It’s imelear why. Some who knew him think the loss of the sense of cohesion and caring he 
had known in high school, especially, on the wrestling team, was more dian he cordd handle. His 
wrestiing coach, Peter Payacl^ thinks it could be. 

“I drink losing the wrestliirg team probably meant rtrore than lositrg his nrother and father,” he 
said. 

But regardless of the cause, Jahar was spiraling: Aird his though were taking a daiko' — more 
politically radical — turn. 

Whai Jahar started thinking that way is unclear. All that is plain is that he did, and that there 
won people in his life, Tamerlan notably, who might have orooutaged him down that path. 

Even as Jahar continued to party with friends in the early months of the year, spendirrg himdteds 
of dollars at hotels, restaurants, aird clubs in r^eated trips to New York City, he was apparently 
spording mrne time in Cambridge in the aputment occupied by his brother and fitmily, fiiends 
smd. 

Bdrind the scares, he and Tamerlan were hatching their plot. Whose idea it was — and who 
orchestrated the schone — - is known only to Jahar, and perh^ to die police and prosecutors 
who have interrogated him. 

Around this time, prosecutors say, Jahar downloaded onto his Ijqitop several radical Muslim 
publications that focused on jihad and enemies of IslaiiL One contained a foreword by the late 
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Anwar al-Awlaki, an Amaican-bom A1 Qaeda pr<^agandist who died in a drone strike two 
years ago and is alleged to have inspired at least two terrmist plots against Americans. 

US Attorney ’s Office via Associated Press In its federal criminal complaint, the US Attorney’s 
office showed fireworics, which federal agents recovered from inside a backpack bdonging to 
Boston Mandbon bombing suspect Dzhokhar Tsamaev, in a landfill in New Bedford. 

"Tanierlah, m early February, paid $200 in cash for fireworks, and the two spent $160 to roit guns 
for practice at a footing range. If unonployed Tami^an was short on cash, Jahar was not. 

Jahar also used his liqdop to download an artide fi'om an En^sh-languaf^ A1 Qaeda publication 
mtitled, “Make a bomb in the kitchen of your mom.” Over diimer this past firing, he casually 
told lus Kazakh fiiends that he knew how to make a bomb, prosecutors said. 

Soon, Jahar would be a face in the crowd on Boylston Street again. And this time, he would 
make sure, no one would forget. 


Sean Murphy/Massachusetts State Police via Associated /VessDzlmkhar Tsamaev leaned over in 
the boat where he was found hiding by law enforcement authorities in Watertown. 

Chapter 7 

Awaiting judgment 

With Tamerlan killed in the shootout feat ended the brothers’ five days of tmor, Jahar is now 
alone to fiuto charges of using weqx)ns of mass destiuction to kill three and injure some 260 
others, as well as charges in the murder of police officer Sean Collio'. ' 

On die interior walls of a dry-docked boat in Watotown where aUoodied J ahar was found, the 
Camlnridge teenager railed against America. As he thought he was dyiitg, he wrote in pen, among 
other things, “We Muslims are one body, you hurt one you hurt us all.” 

* e 

Massachusetts State Police The boat in whidi Dzhokhar Tsamaev was hiding in Watertown was 
seen in a Massachusetts State Police thermal ima^ taken fixnn a helicopter on April 19, 2013. 

The death penalty remains a possibility for Jahar, now 20, as he is being hdd in a medical 
fecility at die Fort Devens federal prison. His visits and phone calls are restricted to his 
immeefiate family and his legal team, which also includes a “mental healdi consultant,” court 
records say. His mother, Zubeidat, who lives in Dagestan, said in a fdione intoview that she is in 
regular phone contact with Jahar and has been advised by his lawyers not to say any thin g more 
about him. 
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Three of Jahar’s friends from UMass Dartmouth also &ce federal charges for obstructing the 
investigation. His best friend, Steve, who is not facing charges, said he still can’t bdieve Jahar is 
a cold-hearted bomber. 

Little is known of what Jahar makes of his plight or what, if any, defense, he has to offer. 

Contrition or regret do not seem high on his mind these days, or a^least did not on the day of his 
arraigiunart in July. ' 

Before that proceeding, he sat in a holding cell and guards observed hhn friroa^ surveillance 
camCTas. At one point, according to courthouse sources, Jahar lifted his hand toward the camera 
lens and flipped up his middle finger. 

Soon after, he walked into the packed courtroom and gazed into the rows of spectators. 


J<me Flavell Collins via Associated PressCovatioom sketch depicts Boston Marathon bombing 
suspect Dzhokhar Tsamaev standing with his lawyer, Miriam Conrad, left, before Magistrate ’ 
Judge Marianne Bowler, right, during his arraignment in federal court on July 10, 2013, in 
Boston. 


His jwents were not present; nothing new for Jahar at key moments in his life. They renamed in 
Dagestan, telling reporters their sons are the victims of a massive ctmspiracy. His two.sisters sat 
on benches nearby, one weeping. Some friends from Cambridge Rindge and Latin cameto sm 
him. 

As the magistrate asked Jahar to plead to the first of the char^ss he feced, his high sdiool friends 
expected to hear the Jahar they knew: the former wrestling team captain who knew how to speak 
respectfully, if sometimes disingoiuously, to authorities. 

But Jahar answered in a voice no one had ever heard from him beftrre, speaking wife the distinct 
ru»:ait of a new Russian immigrant. 

“Not guilty,” he said firmly, over and over again. 


